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[Education in Presidential M 
: Education in Presidentia essages 
hropy | 
tildi FTPRESIDENT EISENHOWER has in recent great increase in the number of children of school age, the shortage 
cies in TL weeks given several messages to the Congress. of qualified teachers, and the overcrowding of classrooms. The 
e than ‘ effort to overcome these difficulties strains the taxable resources 
Wiwo of these—the Address on the State of the Union ~ F 
e than | , of many communities. At the same time, I do not accept the 
zencis, january 7, and the Budget Message, January 21— simple remedy of Federal intervention. 
fou ontain statements on education which are quoted It is my intention to call a national conference on education, 
Drivate ‘low. composed of educators and interested citizens, to be held after 
preparatory conferences in the States. This conference will 
ciety hom the Address on the State of the Union study the facts about the Nation’s educational problems and 
’@ Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriovsly neglected in recommend sensible solutions. We can then proceed with confi- 
er kB vital respect. The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers dence on a constructive and effective long-range program. Pend- 
t building schools fast enough to keep up with the increase in ing the outcome of these conferences and the development of our 
a, bot population. educational program, the Federal Government is providing 
tioa ¢ The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the control and direc- assistance to those communities where school needs have been 
ation’ ion of public education policy, is a State and local responsibility. greatly increased by the activities of the Federal Government. 















fowever, the Federal Government should stand ready to assist 
fates which demonstrably cannot provide sufficient school 
wildings. In order to appraise the needs, I hope that this year a 
onference on education will be held in each State, culminating 
aa national conference. From these conferences on education, 
wery level of government—from the Federal Government to 
uch local school board—should gain the information with which 
»attack this serious problem. 


hom the Budget Message 


College housing.—Under the Housing Act of 1950 the Housing 

Mministrator makes direct loans repayable over 40 years to 
lance student and faculty housing at colleges and universities. 
\et expenditures for such loans in 1955 will rise to 58 million 
bllars, largely under commitments made in prior years. By 
june 30, 1955, over 200 loans will have been approved. These 
tll finance construction of housing accommodations for about 
0,000 students and faculty members. Wherever possible, 
iivate financing of these loans will be encouraged. 


* * * * * 


EDUCATION AND GENERAL RESEARCH 


The citizen in a democracy has the opportunity and the obli- 
lution to participate constructively in the affairs of his community 
ind his Nation. To the extent that the educational system pro- 
fides our citizens with the opportunity for study and learning, 
he wiser will their decisions be, and the more they can contribute 
Sour way of life. 

Ido not underestimate the difficulties facing the States and 
®mmunities in attempting to solve the problems created by the 
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Budget expenditures for education and general research activi- 
ties in the fiscal year 1955 are estimated at 223 million dollars. 
This figure does not include amounts spent for education and 
research in connection with the military, veterans’, atomic 
energy, and certain other programs—which are classified in other 
sections of the budget. * * * 

Sixty-two percent of the expenditures for education and general 
research in the fiscal year 1955 will be for grants to those local 
school districts that have been burdened by Federal activities. 
Another 13 percent will be for grants to States to help support 
their vocational education programs and their land-grant colleges. 
The Federal Government also assists Howard University and 
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educational institutions for the deaf and blind, and it maintains 
major library and museum services at the National Capital. 
Expenditures shown for general-purpose research are for programs 
of the Census Bureau, the National Bureau of Standards, and the 
National Science Foundation. 

Promotion of education.—Responsibility for education in the 
United States belongs to the State and local governments. The 
Federal Government has for many years provided financial 
assistance for land-grant colleges and some other educational 
activities. The Office of Education also disseminates information 
on educational trends and good practices. In recent years, the 
problems of education have been increasing in severity while this 
service has been reduced. My budget recommendations provide 
for an expansion of this basic activity. 

The proposed national conference and preparatory State con- 
ferences will be most important steps toward obtaining effective 
nationwide recognition of these problems and toward recommend- 
ing the best solutions and remedies. I recommend immediate 
enactment of the authorizing legislation and appropriations so 
that preparations for the individual State conferences as well as 
the national conference can begin at once. 

Within the appropriation recommended for the Office of Edu- 
cation in this budget is provision to expand the studies and con- 
sultations through which it promotes better practices in education. 
One problem to which particular attention will be given is the 
meager education received by children of migrant agricultural 
workers. Because these children move with their parents from 
State to State the problem of providing for their education can 
be solved only through special effort on a cooperative interstate 
basis. 

In addition, I recommend that legislation be enacted which will 
enable the Office of Education to join its resources with those of 
State and local agencies, universities, and other educational organ- 
izations for the conduct of cooperative research, surveys, and 
demonstration projects. Legislation is necessary to make this 
cooperative effort effective. 

An advisory committee on education in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare should be established by 
law. This recommendation carries forward an objective of the 
reorganization plan under which the Department was created last 
year. This committee, composed of lay citizens, would identify 
educational problems of national concern to be studied by the 
Office of Education or by experts outside the Government, and 
would advise on action needed in the light of these studies. 


For these new activities directed toward the improvement and 
strengthening of our basic educational services, I am including 
300,000 dollars in the 1955 budget and recommending a 1954 
supplemental appropriation of 2 million dollars. 


The last session of the Congress enacted legislation to extend 
temporarily the laws under which assistance has been provided to 
local school districts burdened by Federal activities, and to im- 
prove the original laws so that they will provide the aid economi- 
cally and to the areas most acutely affected. As a result of these 
improvements, the recommended appropriation of 59 million 
dollars for school-operating assistance in the fiscal year 1955 is 
14 million dollars below the amount for 1954. This assistance is 
provided to more than 2,000 school districts, with enrollments of 
almost 5 million children, of whom almost 1 million qualify for 
assistance because their presence is related to Federal activities. 

The appropriation of 40 million dollars for school construction 
recommended for 1955, together with the 1954 appropriation of 
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70 million dollars, will provide for the most urgent classroom need; 
of the school districts eligible for this aid under the extende 
program. These funds are being used to help build almost 5,0 
classrooms to serve 140,000 children. 


missic 
contre 
ments 


Aid to special groups.—A construction program now under way Ste 


at Howard University will provide facilities for double th 
enrollment in the schools of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
related health fields. This budget includes funds for the cop. 
struction of the preclinical medical building, the last unit necessary 
to make this expanded enrollment possible. Although the uni. 
versity is not limited to any group, it serves as an important 
center of higher education for Negroes. The expanded enroll. 
ment, therefore, will help to alleviate the shortage of docton, 
particularly Negro doctors. 

Enrollment at the Columbia Institution for the Deaf has bee 
increasing in recent years. Steps now being taken to enable the 
college to reach an accredited status in the near future includ 
the provision of additional teachers and funds for the construction 
of a library-classroom building. One-third the cost of this 
building is being provided by contributions, primarily from 
former students, 


Congressional Bills Related to These Items 


Three bills have been introduced in the 83d Con. 
gress to carry out educational purposes stated in the 
two messages. 

Conferences on education.—A bill (S. 2723) intro 
duced by Senator Smith of New Jersey and referred 
to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare would authorize appropriations to enable 
the President to hold in Washington “a conference 
of educators and interested laymen from all parts of 
the Nation, to be called the White House Conference 
on Education, to consider and report to the President 
on significant and pressing problems in the fieid of 
education.” The measure would authorize several 
appropriations: (1) $1,500,000, to be allotted to the 
States for holding State educational conferences 
prior to the White House Conference, the amount to 
each State to be based upon population but witha 
minimum of $10,000; (2) such sums as Congress 
determines necessary for the Office of Education for 
administration, reports, and planning and holding the 
White House Conference, these sums to be for the 
fiscal years ending in 1954, 1955, and 1956. The 
term “State” would include the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Cooperative research in education.—A bill (H. 8 
7446) introduced by Congressman Rhodes of 
Arizona and referred to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor provides “That in order to 
enable the Office of Education more effectively t0 
accomplish the purposes and to perform the duties 
for which it was originally established, the Com- 
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gissioner of Education is authorized to enter into 
ntracts or jointly financed cooperative arrange- 
nents with State educational agencies, local school 
jystems and public and nonprofit educational 
stitutions and organizations for the conduct of 
esearch, surveys, and demonstrations designed to 
yomote the cause of education throughout the 


}ountry.” It would authorize annually such ap- 


sopriations to the Office of Education as the Con- 
oid determines necessary to carry out the purposes 
{the act. 

National Advisory Committee on Education— 
ynator Smith of New Jersey has introduced a 
ill (S. 2724), which was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to estab- 
ish in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
ation. ‘The committee would consist of 9 members 
pointed by the Secretary from among individuals 
sho are not otherwise in office under or in the 
mploy of the Federal Government, one of whom 
ould be designated by the Secretary as chairman. 
The Commissioner of Education would be, ex 
ificio, a nonvoting member. 

The committee would meet at the call of the 
ecretary, but not less than three times each cal- 
mdar year. From time to time it would recom- 
nend to the Secretary the initiation of studies of 
tational concern in the field of education. Con- 
ultants could be appointed to assist in making 
uch studies. The committee would propose to the 
cretary appropriate action indicated by the 
itudies and would also advise the Secretary on the 
jogress being made in carrying out its recom- 
nendations. 





Canadian Studies Program 


Tae University oF RocuesTeR has announced 
jlans for a Canadian Studies Program designed to 
make the institution a center for information on the 
eonomics, development, and culture of Canada, 
tventually leading to the establishment of an 
Institute of Canadian Affairs. The objective of the 
program is to help to develop better knowledge and 
inderstanding of Canada throughout the United 
States, and a wider comprehension of some of the 
problems of international relations. 

Major efforts of the project will be devoted to: (1) 
Assembling a collection of books and other materials 
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on Canada in the University of Rochester Library to 
create a collection to which students, researchers, 
and others from all parts of the United States and 
Canada will have access; (2) obtaining necessary 
financial resources; and (3) encouraging members of 
the Rochester faculty and of other institutions to 
visit Canada on summer or other fellowship appoint- 
ments to undertake specific research projects, under 
an exchange plan of visiting professors. Another 
part of the project is to conduct an annual conference 
on Canadian affairs at Rochester, bringing together 
experts in various phases of Canadian life. An 
undergraduate seminar on Canada’s economic poli- 
cies and their bearing on trade relations with the 
United States will also be offered, and courses on 
Canada are being considered in the curriculum of 
other departments of the University of Rochester, 
such as history, sociology, music, literature, and 
business administration. 





Michigan Citizenship Clearing House 


WitH A GRANT from the Citizenship Clearing House, 
which is affiliated with the Law Center of New York 
University, a center has been established at Michigan 
State College whose main objective is to refer out- 
standing and interested college undergraduates and 
recent graduates to responsible leaders in the politi- 
cal party of their choice. Eight other such clearing 
houses have been established at colleges in Connecti- 
cut, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. 





Fellowships Abroad, 1954-55 


Opportunities for foreign study in 15 countries are 
listed in Fellowships Abroad for American Students, 
1954-55 published by the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21. 
General eligibility requirements for the scholarships 
and fellowships, designed mainly for graduate stu- 
dents, are: United States citizenship; proof of good 
academic record and capacity for independent study; 
ability to read, write, and speak the language of the 
country of study; good character, personality, and 
adaptability; and good health. 

Closing dates for applications are in February, 


March, April, and May. 
93 








Occupational Therapy Education 


CCUPATIONAL THERAPY, briefly stated, is 

medically prescribed treatment to facilitate the 
recovery or rehabilitation of the mentally or physi- 
cally ill patient of all age groups. As a member of 
the para-medical group, it is under the direction of 
the physician who specifies the results desired and 
the precautions to be noted for each treatment. 
The occupational therapist, as a_ professionally 
trained person, usually selects an activity (creative 
and manual arts; activities of daily living; recrea- 
tional, educational, and industrial activities) as a 
means of providing the designated treatment. 
The training of therapists is acquired largely through 
colleges and universities. 


The Profession 


Down through the centuries, “work,” “occupa- 
tions,” or “activities” have been noted as forms of 
treatment for persons in need of therapy and 
rehabilitation. In 1917, however, the first profes- 
sional organization was established. Through the 
succeeding years occupational therapy was devel- 
oped, and it received considerable impetus from 
World War II. Even though its inception was in 
the psychiatric field, occupational therapy has 
developed an equally important role in other medical 
fields, including rehabilitation of the physically 
disabled. The consideration of its effect upon the 
whole person while a specific condition was being 
treated has always been primary. The conditions 
most often treated include tuberculosis, mental ill- 
ness, rheumatic fever, cerebral palsy, injuries due to 
accidents or war, and cardiovascular and metabolic 
disturbances. Prescribed treatment for these and 
other illnesses may be administered in hospitals, 
rehabilitation centers, sanatoriums, orthopedic 
schools, homes, or sheltered workshops. 

In 1953 there were 3,800 registered occupational 
therapists, of whom 2,700 were engaged in practice. 
On the basis of the projected requirements of the 
Armed Forces, Public Health Service, Veterans’ 
Administration, and the 6,000 hospitals surveyed 
by the American Hospital Association, it is estimated 





*Educational secretary, 
Association, New York City. 
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American Occupational Therapy 


By MARTHA E. MATTHEWS, O. T.R: 


that 8,000 additional therapists will be needed by 
1958. As new emphases in medicine occur, a shift 


example is the increased number of requests within 
the past year for therapists with special training 
in the cerebral palsy field. 

The professional association was formed in 1917 
with the title of the National Society for the Promo. 
tion of Occupational Therapy. About 5 years later, 
its present name, American Occupational Therapy 
Association, was adopted. 


in demand for occupational therapists follows. Ap br 


organization. 


azine supplemented by a monthly Newsletter. The 


Occupational Therapy Yearbook includes a directory {* 
of registered occupational therapists, a geographical | 


list of institutions and centers having occupational 


therapy departments, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 


sociation formulates and administers a_ national 


In 1953, 35 State and re 
gional associations were affiliated with this national 
The official organ, the American } 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, is a bimonthly mag. [’ 


The national headquarters are housed at |’ 
33 West Forty-second Street, New York 36, N. Y. [ 

There are no State license laws for occupational | 
therapy. The American Occupational Therapy As | 
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registration examination which is recognized through- 
out the United States. Graduates of accredited 
schools, upon successfully writing this examination, 
are qualified as registered occupational therapists and 
are listed in the national register. They use the 
designation O. T. R. after their names. Interna- 
tional reciprocity has been extended to graduates of 
the 17 occupational therapy schools now operating 
in 10 foreign countries. 


Education 

Among the first experimental training programs 
were the courses at the Adams Nervine Hospital, 
Boston, in 1906 (for nurses) and the Favill School of 
Chicago in 1908. In 1913 Milwaukee-Downer 
College established a similar course in “invalid 
occupations,” which exists today as the Department 
of Occupational Therapy. During World War I the 
Surgeon General ordered the establishment of 3} 
month emergency training courses to prepare the 
200 reconstruction aides requested by General 
Pershing for the European military hospitals. As 
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, outgrowth of this movement, three of the present- 
4y schools emerged. In 1944 the last of the 
yspital schools ceased to exist as such and became 
arts of accredited colleges. 

The national association has conducted two sur- 
ys (1947, 1952) of the accredited occupational 
jerapy schools to ascertain the curricular pattern, 
ypacity, and teaching and space needs. A compara- 
ve study was also made to determine the relationship 
tween the type of techniques taught in the schools 
nd those used in general practice of occupational 
terapy. From a survey of the school and clinical 
yograms, three manuals ' were developed to assist in 
wndardizing occupational therapy education and 
mining. 

The American Occupational Therapy Association 
ys a Committee on Education. Within the Com- 
rittee is a subcommittee on Schools and Curriculum, 
Li the director of each of the approved schools is a 
ember. This group, which is very active, meets 
miannually. It is responsible for the preparation 
ad revision of teaching materials, notably the 
wriculum Guide. It is reviewing curriculums at 
mesent to determine whether and where the training 
mogram can be shortened. It also submits recom- 
wndations to the Council on Medical Education 
ad Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
wrevision of the Essentials of an Acceptable School 
{Occupational Therapy. 





\ccreditation 

In 1923, the American Occupational Therapy 
‘sociation first formulated and put into effect 
umimum requirements for the training of occupa- 
wnal therapy students. This practice was con- 
med until 1935, when the Council on Medical 
iducation and Hospitals of the American Medical 
‘sociation, at the request of the American Occu- 
ational Therapy Association, assumed the responsi- 
ility of inspecting and accrediting occupational 
erapy schools. The present minimum standards, 
which have been officially approved by both associa- 
tons, are set forth in the Essentials of an Acceptable 
chool of Occupational Therapy. There are now 
approved schools. 


thools and Enrollment 


The first occupational therapy courses were insti- 
_—_e__— 


‘Curriculum Guide, 1946. 113 p. A Director’s Guide for a Clinical Training 
Puram, 1948. 16 p. Manual for Occupational Therapy Students in Clinical 


Training, 1948. 34p. All are published by the American Occupational Ther- 
y Association. 
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tuted in hospitals or art schools. However, after 
1923, all new courses were established in colleges or 
universities accredited by their respective regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools. The 
various university or college divisions in which the 
professional curriculums are offered are: Education, 
arts and science, medicine, and occupational therapy. 
The combined capacity of the schools is 3,100 
students. The enrollment in the fall of 1953 was 
2,570. 


Number of occupational therapy schools and number of 
graduates in specific years 











Number of graduates 
Vans Number of 
schools 

Men Women 
pO, GE Sees ee 15 0 100 
[| | ae ei Sar ars 5 0 151 
SS a are ee ee 220 0 864 
| REE oe Se eet 24 8 383 
ees ae 27 119 341 














1 Exclusive of 10 or more war courses which were later discontinued. 
3 Includes 7 war emergency courses. 


Admission Requirements, Curriculums, and Degrees 


Admission requirements are governed by the level 
of the occupational therapy course. High-school 
graduation without specified unit credit is generally 
adequate to enter the degree program on the fresh- 
man level. When a transfer is made on the junior 
level, courses in biologic or physical sciences, psy- 
chology, and sociology are required. For the cer- 
tificate course, a bachelor’s degree with credits in the 
same subjects as for a transfer student is necessary. 
The individual schools very frequently have other 
specific requirements as stated by the college or 
university in which they are organized. 

Three types of occupational therapy programs 
have evolved since the original course was offered. 
The certificate course was initiated to meet the need 
of the person having a beachelor’s degree, or a nursing 
or related professional background. The degree 
course makes it possible for the undergraduate to 
enter in the freshman year or to transfer to it at the 
junior level. The diploma course, a 3-year curric- 
ulum which was the first college program offered, 
is fast being discontinued, since a degree is awarded 
for an additional academic year. 

Of the present 27 schools, 25 confer baccalaureate 
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degrees in occupational therapy and 2 award cer- 
tificates of proficiency. Many schools offer multiple 
programs; 11 offer both a bachelor’s degree and a 
certificate; 1 school offers a B. S. and a diploma 
course; and 2 schools offer 3 programs, namely, de- 
gree, certificate, and diploma. The degree courses 
require 4 years of academic study followed by a 
minimum of 9 months of internship or clinical prac- 
tice. The certificate program can be completed in 
one academic year followed by the minimum of 9 
months’ clinical practice. In both programs, the 
combination of professional techniques along with 
the liberal arts curriculums of the individual schools 
provides a broad educational background for the 
therapist. 

The basic curriculum includes biologic, physical, 
and social sciences. The professional curriculum 
embraces such sciences as anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, neurology and psychology; clinical 
subjects such as orthopedics, tuberculosis, general 
medicine and surgery, pediatrics, psychiatry; the 
theory and application of occupational therapy to 
the various disabilities; and techniques in the use of 
the various mediums such as arts, crafts, education, 
recreation, and activities of daily living. 


Post College Study 


There are three graduate programs specifically 
planned for occupational therapists; all of them 
lead to the master of arts degree. 

Postgraduate courses not leadng to degrees are 
conducted by hospitals, universities, or both through 
utilization of their combined facilities. They in- 
clude the most recent medical information on and 
occupational therapy techniques for treating a given 
disability and extend from a few weeks to six months. 
Those frequently offered are on cerebral palsy, psy- 
chiatry, poliomyelitis, and rehabilitation. There 
are also advanced courses in anatomy and kinesiology. 


Current Educational Problems 

As in many other professions, in occupational 
therapy there is a shortage of trained persons. The 
continually developing medical program is accom- 
panied by the creation of many new positions in the 
auxiliary services. The length and expense of the 
occupational therapy training program make it 
difficult to meet the requests for personnel because 
many potential candidates cannot afford the neces- 
sary financial outlay. The trend to subsidize educa- 
tion and specialized training is evident. Unless the 
interested student is able to obtain a scholarship or 
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fellowship, he will frequently turn to a program that 
offers such assistance. 


The second problem is closely related both to the! 


preceding one and to conditions in other fields. The 
salaries for school instructors are not sufficiently high 
to attract the skilled teachers who are needed. The 
crux of the situation, then, is adequate financial pro. 
vision for student scholarships and for higher salaries 
for teachers. The alternative to reduce occupational 
therapy educational standards in order to lessen 
student expenses has been strongly rejected. In ap 
age of higher rather than lower educational require. 
ments, those of the occupational therapy profession 
will continue to maintain adopted standards and 
strengthen them. 


Schools of Occupational Therapy 


The following are the schools in the United State}! 


which are approved by the Council on Medical Edu. 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for instruction in occupational therapy. The 
figures indicate the enrollments in the fall of 1953, 


CALIFORNIA 


Mills College, 17. 

San Jose State College, 192. 

University of Southern California, College of Letters, Arts and 
Sciences, 86. 


CoLorapDo 


Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, School of Hom 
Economics, 96. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Illinois, College of Medicine, 105. 


Iowa 
State University of Iowa, College of Liberal Arts and College 
Medicine, 68. 
Kansas 


University of Kansas, School of Fine Arts, 108. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston School of Occupational Therapy (Affiliated with Tutt 
College), 133. 


MIcHIGAN 


Michigan State Normal College, 106. 

Wayne University, School of Education, 99. ] 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo School 0! 
Occupational Therapy, 228. 


MINNESOTA 


College of St. Catherine, 83. 
University of Minnesota, School of Medicine, 116. 
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MissOURI 
Washington University, School of Medicine, 56. 


New HampsHIRE 


University of New Hampshire, College of Liberal Arts, 70. 
New YorK 
Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 71. 
New York University, School of Education, 112. 
x10 
Ohio State University, College of Education, 94. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
University of Pennsylvania, School of Auxiliary Medical Serv- 
ices, 92. 
Texas 


Brooke Army Medical Center, Medical Field Service ‘School, 
School of Occupational Therapy, 34. 
Texas State College for Women, 85. 
University of Texas, Medical Branch, 0. 
VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary, Richmond Professional Institute, 
School of Occupational Therapy, 97. 
WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, 83. 
WiscONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College, 81. 
Mount Mary College, 99. 
University of Wisconsin, School of Medicine, 159, 


Total enrollment, 2,570. 
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Statewide Television for Oklahoma 


Ox.aHoma is the first State to provide by law for 
a statewide educational television system. The 
law makes possible a 10-station network with 
stations to be located in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Muskogee, Tishomingo, Clayton, Woodward, Enid, 
Lawton, Elk City, and Guymon. 


The law provides for a 13-member Educational 
Television Authority, including the president of the 
State university, the president of the Agricultual 
and Mechanical College, the State superintendent 
of public instruction, the chancellor of the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Education, and 
representatives of other public and private educa- 
tional institutions of the State. The authority may 
issue bonds, and the State treasurer is directed to 
transfer to the authority all revenues accrued to the 
State Public Building Fund not otherwise appropri- 
ated. The authority can also receive contributions 
and donations from other sources. 


The first station is being planned for Oklahoma 
City and Norman, with studios in Oklahoma City 
and at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. 





British Universities Summer Schools, 1954 


SUMMER SCHOOLS in England and Scotland for 1954 
are offered at Oxford, Stratford on Avon, London, 
and Edinburgh. The Edinburgh School, arranged 
jointly by the Scottish universities, will have a histor- 
ical theme; in London the course will use special 
material for study of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The course on Shakespeare at Stratford on Avon is 
under the auspices of the University of Birmingham. 
At Oxford modern politics and literature will be 
studied. 


Since 1948 British universities have combined to 
organize annually a special program of summer 
schools providing primarily for the needs of post- 
graduate students from the universities of the United 
States, Europe, and the British Commonwealth. 
About two-thirds of the students have come from 
English-speaking countries. 


Information and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Institute of International Education, 
1 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York 21. 
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The Civil Schooling Program for Army Officers 


NDER APPROPRIATE REGULATIONS, 

Army officers are in training in civilian colleges 
and universities and in industry throughout the 
United States. In the colleges and universities two 
programs exist, the long courses and the short 
courses: the long courses normally extend from a 
minimum of 9 months to a maximum of 24 months; 
the short courses embrace a period of training 5 
months or less. 


Purposes of Long Courses 


Through the graduate education program in col- 
leges and universities the Army supplements the 
training officers receive in service schools. The pur- 
pose of the long courses is to provide a limited number 
of officers with specialized knowledge, primarily in 
the physical and social sciences. In the physical 
sciences officers are prepared to work with civilian 
scientists and to direct military research and develop- 
ment. In the social sciences officers are prepared to 
cope with the economic and political problems with 
which the Army is concerned. Officers are also 
given language and area training with a view to 
their assignment in foreign countries, for example, 
military attache assignment. 


United States Military Academy Faculty 


Annually a number of officers are enrolled for 
graduate work in various fields preparatory to their 
assignment as instructors at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. With a student body of approxi- 
mately 2,400 cadets and with more than 200 teachers 
at the Academy, only 21 teachers remain perma- 
nently at West Point: a brigadier general who is 
Dean of the Academic Board, and 20 professors who 
are full colonels. Of the 11 academic departments, 
9 have 2 professors and 2 have 1 professor each. 
The normal tour of duty for all. other officers who 
are teachers (associate professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, and instructors) at the Academy runs for a 
3-year period; hence, approximately one-third of the 


*Educational Adviser, Career Management Division, Office of 
The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, directing gradu- 
ate education of Regular Army officers in civilian universities 
since 1946; Chancellor, University of Mississippi, 1935-46. The 
writer has served in grades of captain to colonel, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, United States Army Reserve, on active duty 
July 1, 1942, to January 15, 1944. 
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teaching faculty at West Point must be renewed 
annually, between the close of school in June and 
the opening of the next session in September. Asso- 
ciate professors frequently are selected from officers 
who have previously served on the West Point 
faculty. 

Except in periods of emergencies, practically all 
the teaching faculty at West Point are Regular 
Army and Air officers. In recent years, however, 
about one-fourth of the teachers have come from 
three other sources: (1) Reserve officers on extended 
active duty; (2) limited duty Regular Army and 
Air officers based on physical examination; (3) 
retired officers. A number of Reserve officers on 
extended active duty and now teaching at West 
Point have had experience as teachers on the 
faculties of civilian colleges and universities. 

Graduates and non-graduates of West Point are 
selected to teach on the basis of carefully considered 
qualifications, which include the desire on the part 
of the officer for such assignment, his indicated 
teaching aptitude, his demonstrated high intellectual 
calibre, and his desire for graduate training. 

Since each June the Air Force is awarded 25 
percent of the graduates of West Point, the Air 
Force furnishes its quota of officers as teachers. 

In addition to the officer-teachers, West Point now 
employs six civilian teachers in academic depart: 
ments. These civilian employees are appointed un- 
der authority of Civil Service rules. Five of the six 
are in the Department of Foreign Languages—one 
in each of the languages taught, French, German, 
Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. Each one is a 
native of the country whose language he teaches. 
He not only teaches the language but also assists the 
officer-teachers of his language. The sixth of the 
civilians, a professional psychologist, is a teacher in 
the Office of Military Psychology and Leadership, a 
branch of the Department of Tactics. 


Eligibility and Application for Long Courses 


To be eligible for graduate training in long courses, 
an officer must meet these requirements: be Regular 
Army; be not over 35 years of age (waiver may be 
granted where circumstances warrant); have an 
acceptable undergraduate record, and usually have 
acquired a bachelor’s degree or have completed 
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substantially the requirements for that degree; 
agree to serve a minimum of 4 years after the 
completion of his graduate studies. 

Regular officers of the Army apply for the graduate 
training. Applications from Regular officers of the 
Combat Arms! are kept on file in Civil Schools 
Section, Education and Specialist Training Branch, 
Career Management Division, Office of The Ad- 
jutant General. Each officer is competitively con- 
sidered once or more a year. 

Regular officers of the Technical and Adminis- 
trative Services apply for long courses to their 
respective career management branches. 


Fields of Study in Long Courses 


Regular officers of the Combat Arms apply for 
civil schooling in long courses, normally on the 
master’s degree level in fields of the physical and 





social sciences. Courses in the physical sciences— 
for example, nuclear physics, guided missiles, and 
| electronics—usually run for 24 months; courses in 
the social sciences—for example, international rela- 
tions, psychology, business administration, and 
journalism, normally run from 12 to 21 months. 
An officer may list in his application two or more 
subject-matter fields in which he desires graduate 
training and may state his preference of institutions. 
In most of the Technical and Administrative 
| Services, civil schooling is offered in the physical and 
| engineering sciences and in the social sciences. 
Information on specific subjects in which officers will 
be trained is obtained from the Services. 


Doctorate Training 


In exceptional cases training is on the doctorate 
level. These exceptional cases come about, in 
almost all instances, as a result of strong recom- 
mendations from university graduate schools in 

which Regular Army officers are enrolled on the 
master’s degree level. Approximately 140 Regular 
Army officers possess the Ph. D. degree, practically 
all of whom have completed their Ph. D. work since 
the inauguration in June 1946 of the expanded 
graduate civil schooling program for Regular Army 
officers. In most cases, on the recommendation of 
university authorities, the Army has extended time 





1 An officer holds a commission in the Regular Army of the United States in 
one of 16 branches: (1) For the Combat Arms—Armor, Artillery, or Infantry; 
(2) for the Technical and Administrative Services—Adjutant General’s Corps, 
Army Medical Services, Chaplain’s Corps, Chemical Corps, Corps of Engineers, 
Finance Corps, Judge Advocate General’s Corps, Military Police Corps, Ord- 
nance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Transportation Corps, Woman’s 
Army Corps. The 21 full professors of the United Staces Military Academy are 
80 designated by the President and the Congress and hold the rank of colonel. 
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for completion of work for the doctorate to officers 
who have made superior records in progress toward a 
master’s degree. In each case the Army has ap- 
proved recommendations for study beyond the 
master’s degree only when it has needed an officer to 
fill a staff assignment, the duties of which would 
require an officer trained on the doctorate level. 

The fields of study in which Regular Army officers 
have acquired Ph. D. degrees in the physical sciences 
are nuclear physics, guided missiles, electronics and 
communications engineering, metallurgy, mining 
engineering, civil engineering, chemistry; in the 
social sciences, psychology (including psychological 
warfare courses), international relations, public 
administration, and personnel administration. 


Financial Arrangement 


Officers may enter school in September, February, 
or June, whenever they are made available. All 
regular tuition and fees required by a university are 
paid under Army contract with the university. In 
addition, up to $80 reimbursement per fiscal year is 
allowed each officer for the purchase of textbooks and 
expendable supplies used in his courses. Where a 
thesis is required, reimbursement up to $50 is allowed 
to cover costs of typing and other expenses incurred 
in its preparation. 


Subsequent Service Required 


Except for law school graduates who become per- 
manent Army Judge Advocates, each officer upon 
completion of the long courses is required to serve 
in the field of his training for a period of approxi- 
mately 3 years on the Department of Army Staff, 
headquarters of continental and overseas armies, or 
major commands and installations. After that time 
he returns to the normal career pattern of his branch, 
unless he applies for an additional assignment in his 
field of specialization and his application has branch 
approval. Unless an officer so desires, participation 
in the program does not make him a specialist; how- 
ever, an officer may from time to time be assigned to 
duties in the field of his training. An officer’s 3-year 
utilization tour may be interrupted to attend a 
service school. 


Short Courses 


Training in short courses is usually in very limited 
and specialized fields and provides the officer with 
training essential for a particular assignment. There 
are now 87 officers in schools and 27 in industry. 
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Regular Army officers and non-Regular officers of 
the Reserve and National Guard components on 
extended active duty, both of the Combat Arms and 
of the Technical and Administrative Services, who 
desire training in short courses in educational institu- 
tions or in industry apply to their career manage- 
ment branches. Applications are referred to the 
proper training agency by the branch. Previous 
college training is not a prerequisite for short courses 
(one quarter or one semester) because these non- 
degree courses are offered officers in very specific 
fields better to prepare them for immediate duties. 
A list of subjects in which the Department of the 
Army is desirous of training officers in short courses 
is published from time to time in letters and direc- 
tives to Army commanders and commanders at 
major installations. That list, for example, includes 
psychological warfare, safety engineering, languages. 


There is one important exception to the rule that 
the short courses are offered to officers for a specific 
assignment following the training. This exception 
is in the short courses in management in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration and in 
the School of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. In both these programs the 
schools are interested in training civilians, and, 
hence, officers of the Armed Forces, believed to be 
potential top-flight executives who will have policy- 
forming authority in their respective fields. 

Enrolled in the Harvard Advanced Management 
Program, a 13-weeks’ course, one course beginning 
each year in February and the other in September, 
are approximately 150 executives and administrative 
officers nominated in the main by the corporations of 
the country for intensive training in management. 
The School has allotted to the Armed Forces about a 
tenth of the enrollment for each class, provided 
suitably qualified officers are presented to the Ad- 
missions Committee of the School for consideration. 
The 15 of the 150 have been allotted 5 each to Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. For the Army, colonels and 
brigadier generals are eligible for the Advanced 
Management Program at Harvard. 

The course at Pittsburgh is called Management 
Problems for Executives and is offered twice a year, 
one course beginning in March and one in October. 
The course runs for 8 weeks. Colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels are eligible for the Pittsburgh course, 
and as for the Harvard course they may come from 
the Combat Arms or from the Technical and Ad- 
ministrative Services. It has been found that from 
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the point of view of age and experience, the civilian 
executives and administrative officers in the Harvard 
and Pittsburgh courses in management are compara- 
ble to Army officers in grades from lieutenant colonel 
to brigadier general. 


Army Rhodes Scholars 


Presently four young Regular Army officers are 
attending Oxford University as Rhodes scholars, the 
four having won the competition for these scholar- 
ships in their respective States and districts. Two 
of these officers entered in October 1951 and two in 
October 1952. Three of the four are West Point 
graduates, while one was designated a Distinguished 
Military Graduate and commissioned in the Regular 
Army from the ROTC unit of South Dakota State 
College and won the Rhodes scholarship in that State 
and district. The three West Point graduates won 
the scholarships in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Idaho. No Army officer entered in 1953. Of 
the 32 Rhodes scholars selected in the December 
1953 competition, 3 members of the First Class 
(senior class) at West Point won scholarships in 
their respective States (Arizona, Idaho, and Michi- 
gan) and districts. They will enter Oxford in October 
1954. 

The first three Army officers, West Point gradu- 
ates, to fill Rhodes scholarships entered in 1925; 
since then there have been about 30 Army Rhodes 
scholars. The Army policy now in effect on Rhodes 
scholarships was established in 1928. Like graduates 
of the Civil Schooling Program, the Army Rhodes 
scholars agree to serve a minimum of 4 years after 
completion of their studies. 


Establishment and Progress 
of the Program 


Prior to June 1946 the civil schooling program for 
Regular Army officers was a limited one applicable 
in the main only to a relatively small number of offi- 
cers of the three Arms and the Technical and Admin- 
istrative Services, paricularly Corps of Engineers, 
Signal Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, and Medical Serv- 
ices. Before the expansion of the program in 1946 
West Point had regularly sent some of the officers 
who were to be assigned as instructors at the Acad- 
emy to universities for graduate study. 

The expanded graduate civil schooling program for 
Army officers was established for Combat Arms offi- 
cers, then Ground Forces officers, in June 1946. At 
that time 164 officers of Armor, Artillery, and In- 
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fantry were entered in universities of the country for 
graduate work on the master’s degree level. This 
program was and is a long-course program. 


As a rule each year 4 foreign universities partic- 
ipate in the program with one student officer enrolled 
at each place: Heidelberg University for German 
language studies; the Sorbonne, Paris, for French; 
the University of Brazil for Portuguese; and the 
University of Madrid for Spanish. These 4 officers, 
after 1 year of training in the language, are assigned 
at the United States Military Academy for a period 
of 3 years as instructors in these languages, the 
officers having been chosen originally on the basis of 
a demonstrated aptitude for the particular language. 


Since 1946, 2,046 officers (in grades from first 
lieutenant to colonel) have been enrolled in the long- 
term courses under the Army graduate civil schooling 
program, of which number approximately 800 were of 
the Combat Arms. Over 90 percent of these officers 
acquired masters’ degrees. 


At this time 433 officers are enrolled in the long- 
term courses: 256 from the Technical and Adminis- 
trative Services, 119 from the Combat Arms, and 
58 from the Medical Services. They are in 47 
American universities and 4 foreign universities. In 
the main, they are candidates for the master’s degree, 
with 23 candidates for the doctor of philosophy de- 
gree, and 17 law school students, candidates for the 
bachelor of laws degree. 





New General Education Program at 
Pittsburgh 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH during the next 2 
years, will test a new educational program designed 
to provide the undergraduate student with greater 
intellectual skills, improve the quality of his judg- 
ments, and increase his knowledge of the methods 
of science and of understanding man. ‘The new 
program is an outgrowth of an 8-month study of 
methods of improving liberal arts education, con- 
ducted by a special committee of the college. The 
study was supported by a $25,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, Ford 
Foundation. 


The new program will be based on the creation of 
four integrated courses. These courses, once planned 
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and fully tested, are to be required of every student 
entering the college. The four trial courses will be 
(1) communication skills, (2) introduction to the 
humanities, (3) introduction to the social sciences, 
and (4) introduction to the physical sciences, or 
an alternate, introduction to the biological sciences. 


Along with these courses, the student will begin 
a regular sequence of courses leading to his chosen 
departmental major, or toward fulfilling the remain- 
der of his distributional requirements. 


The committee’s report insists that the integrated 
courses be “introductions to the various fields of 
knowledge, not mere patchwork surveys.” 





Educational Television Stations 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, through 
the Allan Hancock Foundation operation of KTHE, 
UHF television station at Los Angeles, became on 
November 29, 1953, the third university to enter 
television. The first station, WOI-TV at Iowa State 
College, Ames, preceded this opening by 3 years. 
The second station, KUHT at the University of 
Houston, went into operation in June 1953. 


Michigan State College began operation on Janu- 
ary 15, 1954, with Station WKAR-TV. Opening in 
February and March are university TV stations at; 
(1) the University of Wisconsin, Madison; (2) St. 
Louis, in which Washington University and St. 
Louis University are participating; (3) Pittsburgh, 
in which the University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, and Duquesne University are 
participating; (4) San Francisco, in which the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford University, and San 
Francisco State College are participating; and (5) 
Cincinnati, in which the University of Cincinnati, 
Xavier University, and the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati are all participating. 


Additional openings scheduled for this spring are: 
(1) Detroit, in which Wayne University and the Uni- 
versity of Detroit are participating; (2) Seattle, in 
which the University of Washington and Seattle Uni- 
versity are participating; and (3) the University of 
Michigan. Michigan’s UHF station, situated in its 
new studio building in Ann Arbor, is already in 
operation and is supplying programs to standard 
commercial stations over the State. 
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Salaries in Higher Education 


OMPENSATION for services rendered—wages 
and salary—is a major concern of employed 
workers everywhere. Members of each employed 
group want to know, and are entitled to know, where 
they stand comparatively among their fellows. The 
efforts of organized labor groups have dramatized 
the problem, but professional workers also rightly 
desire to understand the principles involved in 
budget making, determining rates of pay, and 
evaluation of services. 

It is not easy to examine and to gain a fair per- 
spective of something so complex as the salary 
structure of the American system of higher educa- 
tion. As the term is applied in operating units— 
colleges and universities—it has many facets. Insti- 
tutions of higher education are many different things 
in many different places. Control springs from a 
variety of sources; function is often determined at the 
local level; objectives may be established and modi- 
fied by staff action; financial support is both public 
and private; public support is Federal, State, and 
local; and private support is both denominational 
and general. Small wonder, then, that salary 
structure is complex. 

The Research Division of the National Education 
Association recently made an _ across-the-board 
study of salaries in degree-granting institutions of 
all types except the highly specialized schools of 
medicine, law, engineering, dentistry, pharmacy, 
art, music, and theology. In the study the Division 
had three goals: (1) to bring to light the character- 
istics of existing salary schedules; (2) to report the 
salary-schedule provisions for instructors, assistant 
professors, associate professors, and professors; and 
(3) to report salaries paid to 20 administrative officers 
ordinarily found in higher educational institutions.! 


Salary Schedule Provisions 


As might be assumed, it was found that a large 
majority—69.3 percent—of the 417 institutions par- 
ticipating in the study were using salary schedules. 
The growing popularity of the salary-schedule tech- 


*Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education 
Association. 


1 The findings are reported in detail in: National Education Association, 
Research Division, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 4, December 1953. The 
publication may be obtained at 50 cents a copy from the Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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nique was clearly shown by the widespread adoption 
of schedules within the past 10 years. Only a few 
were reported to be in use as early as 1930. 

Prominent features of existing schedules are as 
follows: 


Usually the schedule is created, reviewed, and modified by a 
controlling board or by the local college administration; the local 
staff has some share in this activity in only about 12 percent of the 
reported cases. 

Schedule provisions for annual salaries show that the range 
from best to poorest is extremely wide. At the top of the scale 
many institutions of higher education offer substantial top 
salaries in five figures, which enables them to attract and hold 
men and women of the highest quality in competition with 
business, industry, and the other professions; at the other extreme 
is that group of institutions whose staffs are less well paid than 
the average bachelor’s degree holder teaching in the public 
schools. 

Schedules take strict account of rank, but they do not provide 
for different salary levels for men and women. 

The doctor’s degree is increasingly emphasized in professional 
promotion from rank to rank in the academic fields; absence of 
the highest degree is no absolute bar to advancement, however; 
in the vocational and artistic fields talent and practical experience 
gain high recognition. Since salary provisions are closely geared 
to rank, the degree held has a definite, though indirect, effect on 
salary. 

Salary-schedule provisions for each rank overlap provisions 
for the rank next above and below. 

Salary schedules do not, as a general rule, contain clear-cut 
provisions for regular increments at designated intervals. 

Only rarely does a salary schedule provide for a cost-of-living 
or a dependency allowance. 

Salary schedules do not apply to staff members holding major 
administrative posts. 

Salary differences between department heads and full professors 
tend to be minimized; many schedules do not provide for such 
differences. 

Slightly more than half the reported schedules apply uniformly 
to all salaries paid instructional staff members; slightly less than 
half usually apply but provide for exceptions. 

Only slightly more than half the reported schedules provide for 
summer-session pay at the same rate as during the academic year; 
a substantial number of institutions still call upon staff members 
for the same instruction at a lower salary rate during the summer; 
a few still pay according to the number of students or credit 
hours taught. 

About one-fourth of the institutions not now using salary 
schedules are considering the adoption of a schedule. 


Salaries for Instruction 

The NEA Research Division study did not seek 
to obtain and report the current salary of each staff 
member. Rather, chief emphasis was placed upon 
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Table 1.—Medians of salaries in 417 degree-granting colleges and universities, 1952-53 ! 


[Based on 9 months of service] 











Instructors Assistant professors | Associate professors Professors 

Type of institution Median of | Median of Median of | Median of Median of | Median of | Median of | Median of 
minimums |MaximumMs/ minimums |maximums| minimums |maximums| minimums |maximums 

or lowest | or highest | or lowest | or highest | or lowest | or highest | or lowest | or highest 

ee $3, 075 $4, 530 $3, 950 $5, 267 $4, 750 $6, 350 $5, 525 $7, 583 
Nonpublic universities. _..........--- 3, 083 4, 083 3, 660 5,020 4, 350 5, 900 5,025 6, 950 
Municipal universities._........------ 3, 350 4, 750 3, 850 5, 750 4, 550 6, 150 5, 450 8, 950 
Land-grant colleges__.....-.--------- 3, 050 4, 513 3, 883 5, 375 4, 575 6, 325 5, 350 7,525 
NN ict ladtnaciomep ane 3, 044 3, 967 3, 613 4, 550 4, 067 5,050 4, 700 5, 675 
WUMGNETS GONG so nooo ccncnceccccass 3, 538 4, 333 4, 043 5,125 4, 573 5, 733 5,250 6, 150 

Nonpublic colleges (by enrollment): 

EE TITRA 2, 743 3, 330 3,079 3, 758 3, 433 4, 200 3, 900 4, 860 
Sah diticcs cue aouenptuainieteed 2, 900 3, 636 3, 286 4, 070 3, 738 4, 525 4, 213 5, 067 
Et SRE eee ba 3, 030 4, 030 3, 555 4, 570 4, 063 5, 100 4, 500 6, 064 





























In the table the terms “minimum” and “maximum” refer to the top ard bottom level of salary provisions in institutions using schedules; the terms “lowest”? 


and “highest” refer to salary payments in institutions not using schedules, 


the provisions of salary schedules. Institutions 
using schedules were asked to report the minimum 
and maximum provisions for each of the four ranks. 
Institutions not using schedules were asked to 
report the lowest and highest salaries paid in each 
rank. ‘These reports were arranged in separate 
distributions and presented for each of these nine 
groups of institutions: State universities, nonpublic 
universities, municipal universities, land-grant col- 
leges, State colleges, teachers colleges, and nonpublic 
colleges of less than 500 enrollment, 500-999 
enrollment, and 1,000 or more enrollment of full-time 
students.” 

To summarize, the reports of minimum and 
maximum) salary-schedule provisions were combined 
with lowest and highest salaries paid into one 
distribution for each of the four ranks in each of the 
nine groups of institutions. These data are shown 
in table 1. 

It must be kept in mind that the figures shown in 
table 1 are not salaries of individuals. Among in- 
structors, for example, the beginning salary is 
likely to be highest in teachers colleges, where the 
median of the reported salary-schedule provisions 
and the reported salaries paid is $3,538. In the 
distribution to determine this median, each tally 
represented a reporting institution, not an instructor. 
Thus these calculated medians take on real meaning 


2 These separate distributions are shown in the Research Bulletin, but space 
limitations do not permit their inclusion here. 
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as they describe the general, but not any one specific, 
situation. 


Table 1 is the basis for these generalizations: 


Although instructors have an initial advantage in teachers 
colleges, their counterparts in municipal universities, State 
universities, and land-grant colleges will ultimately go higher if 
all remain at the rank of instructor. 

When a staff member first becomes an assistant professor he 
is likely to enjoy the highest salary if he is in a teachers college. 
At the top levels for this rank, however, he is again passed by 


the assistant professor in any of the three institutions just 
mentioned. 


On attaining the rank of associate professor, one is likely to 
receive the highest salary in a State university, then in a land- 
grant college, then in a municipal university. At the top levels 
for the associate professor, however, the multiple-unit institu- 
tions pull out ahead. 


For the full professor the best beginning is likely to be in a 
State university, then in a municipal university, then in a land- 
grant college. Ultimate salaries for full professors are much 
higher in the multiple-unit institutions than in any other type of 
college. This fact is most clearly shown by the top salaries rather 
than the medians. These tops, as shown in the full report, are: 
State universities, $17,000-$17,999; nonpublic universities, 
$15,000-$15,999; municipal universities, $12,000-$12,999; land- 
grant colleges, $11,000-$11,999. 

The medians shown in table 1 seem to point favorably toward 
the publicly supported institution. The full report shows, how- 
ever, that the ranges among the nonpublicly supported institu- 
tions are extremely wide. In colleges of 1,000 or more enrollment, 
some professors go to the $11,000-$11,999 level, and among 
colleges of 500-999 enrollment the reported top for professors 
was $12,000-$12,999. 
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Table 2.—Median salary of 20 designated administrative officers, by type of institution, in 417 degree-granting colleges and 
universities, 1952-53 ! 


[Based on 12 months of service] 











“ _ ae 
e oo ot, ‘ y enrollment 
Position po aal public on. ssn State | Teachers 
ties —— versities | colleges colleges | colleges 
ies Fewer 500-999 1,000 
than 500 and over 
alien nals kitten $15, 000 | $15,000 | $18,000 | $15,000 | $9,800} $9,410 | $7,500 | $8,000 | $12,250 
PI ig cnc ninnnecnsscdmen 10, 888 | 10,000 9,800 | 10,500 9, 432 7, 960 6, 000 6, 250 8, 100 
Dean of administration__.--...----- 9, 950 8,650 | 10,740 9, 725 7,290 7, 406 5, 325 6, 000 7, 600 
Dean or director of personnel--_--_--- 6, 750 S| oe 8, 070 6, 850 6, 190 4, 500 5, 000 6, 050 
Done of ctpGentt........cen0c.-- ese 8, 050 7, 000 8, 200 7,750 6, 135 5, 500 4, 000 5,050 5, 520 
ES LEEETILETE PE 7, 250 5, 500 6, 720 6, 904 6, 114 5, 507 4, 000 4, 550 5, 298 
ES ee een Bee 6, 300 5, 000 5, 100 6, 300 5, 184 5,275 3, 400 4,025 4, 900 
Dean or director of admissions-_-- _-_- 6, 550 S| ee 6, 900 6, 800 5,976 4, 500 4, 900 5, 500 
Director of research or testing service.| 6, 818 | 6, 600 5,425 | ee 4, 000 5, 250 
di cai aceindtincminintgind 6, 700 4, 800 7,050 6, 800 5,178 5, 100 3, 350 4, 000 5, 130 
Ce 9, 500 8, 000 9, 641 9, 368 6, 075 5, 598 4,925 5, 400 7, 000 
INNES Bt ed bitnicwannidniie 7, 500 6, 000 6, 000 7,000 4, 965 4, 800 3, 600 4, 000 5,010 
Director of extension__._..-.._-.--- 7, 500 | ne 8, 020 5, 650 6, 000 5, 000 3,790 }....0c0e 
Director of placement_-_------------ 5, 600 5, 600 7, 239 5, 460 4, 800 6, 100 3, 350 3, 600 4, 450 
Director of publicity......-...-.---- 7,000 6, 400 6, 180 7, 200 4, 500 4, 800 3, 900 4, 100 4, 500 
Director of athletics_.........------ 8, 045 8, 100 7, 000 8, 045 5, 460 5,350 4, 400 4, 835 5, 300 
I iia cet oticnenennnnnee 8, 800 6, 600 9, 000 9, 540 5, 616 5, 000 4, 000 4,314 5, 000 
Superintendent of laboratory school_..| 6,875 |_..----.-|.-.------ 6, 000 5, 750 EE Bits ontcaes  ——- 
ree 9, 550 | ae = | |) 4,940 |......c0m 
RC ee Lee eT 3, 549 3, 100 3, 276 3, 660 3, 120 3, 360 2, 260 2, 448 3, 000 
































1 The full report in the Research Bulletin also shows the high, low, Q! and Q’ of this distribution. 


A study of State college reports does not bear out the popular 
belief that a change in legal title from teachers college to State 
college is likely to be to the financial advantage of the instruc- 
tional staff. 

The plight of the small nonpublicly supported college is appar- 
ent. In these institutions will probably be found the ultimate of 
that high devotion which characterizes the entire system of 
education in America. 


Salaries for Administrators 


In the third major phase of the study the actual 
salaries paid to certain administrative officers are 
reported. It should be noted that these are indi- 
vidual reports and not institutional, as were the 
reports on the instructional staff. Table 2 shows 
the median salary for each of 20 positions in each of 
the 9 groups of institutions. 

Here again it is possible to draw some practical 
conclusions from the data contained in the table, 
as follows: 

Although the ranges are not shown, the medians suggest that 


there are many attractive administrative posts in higher educa- 
tion, with annual salaries running well into five figures. 
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The multiple-unit institutions offer the higher salary oppor- 
tunities. 


Although the salary schedules reported earlier do not dis- 
criminate between the sexes, the one administrative position 
always held by a woman—the deanship of women—fails to stand 
up favorably, in terms of salaries actually paid, with the other 
comparable administrative posts. 


Among the single-unit institutions, some of the most attractive 
salaries are paid in the larger nonpublic colleges. These figures 
point up the extreme range in the financial resources of nonpublic 
colleges. One of them reported the president’s salary at $24,000, 
just above the top of $23,628 in a State university and in a land- 
grant college, $20,964 in a municipal university, and $20,000 
in a nonpublic university. 


The relation between instructional staffs in teachers colleges 
and those in State colleges—generally in favor of the teachers 
college group—is somewhat reversed when administrative salaries 
are examined. For 12 posts the salaries are higher in State 
colleges, with several being substantially higher. For 7 posts the 
teachers colleges lead, but only by modest sums except for the 
director of placement. 


More information is needed to clarify the salary status of the 
full-time college physician. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, February 1954 
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Scholastic Probation at Utah 


Tue University or Uran has developed several 
new policies and procedures designed to maintain 
high academic standards through rehabilitation, 
wherever possible, of students on scholastic proba- 
tion. ‘These measures were based on study and 
experimentation, as well as on personal investigation 
of methods employed in other institutions. 


Basic to the university’s procedures is the defini- 
tion of probation in terms of cumulative grade-point 
averages, rather than the quarterly average only. 
IBM equipment used by the registrar’s office fur- 
nishes, as a byproduct of the quarterly probation 
list, records on each probation student. These 
records are used by the academic deans as well as by 
the “Scholastic Standards Committee,” which deals 
with probation students. This committee consists 
of 10 members representing the various areas of the 
institution and a faculty member spending half of 
his time with probation students. It is his function 
to diagnose causes of failure in each case and to make 
decisions likely to improve the student’s work. 
This is done through interviews with the student, as 
well as by constant consultation with deans or de- 
partment heads, academic and guidance center 
counselors, parents, and numerous other persons 
and agencies. Committee action is reserved for the 
most serious cases, and dismissals are carried out 
only after adequate warning at the beginning of the 
student’s last quarter. 


Among the advantages of the new system are the 
following: (1) Although deans retain the right to 
eliminate failing students from their colleges, the 
presence of a central committee provides a means of 
using the change of major as a factor in scholastic 
rehabilitation. (2) Administrative action is effective 
not only in directing additional students to help 
available from instructors, counselors, etc., but also 
in assisting students whose failure is partly due to 
their unwillingness to seek counseling. (3) Salvage- 
able students are encouraged to stay in school as 
their improved planning results in better academic 
performance. (4) Students evidently unable to 
succeed are not permitted, through unjustified 
“leniency,” to pursue a hopeless course ending in 
self-dismissal and criticism of the institution for lack 
of guidance. (5) The university’s public relations 
are improved as students and their families recognize 
the institution’s interest in each person in need of 
help. 
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Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
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College-Community Relationships in New York 
State: A Report of Activities in Twenty-six Colleges 
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Inc., 1953. 95 p. Proc. Paper. $l. 


A statement of what is being done in the area of college com- 
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The Duke University Centennial Conference on 
Teacher Training, William H. Cartwright and Wil- 
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The report of the subcommittee on preprofessional education of 
the Survey of Medical Education. Comprehensively examines the 
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medical school; based on more than two years of extensive research 
and the contributions of more tha~ 100 colleges of liberal arts. 
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